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one. The same remarks apply to the various subspecific 
forms of Sitta europea. 

But whatever theory we may adopt to account for the 
differences in the colour of nearly allied species from different 
localities, the fact that interbreeding takes place remains ; 
and it is this fact which I wish to press upon the attention 
of ornithologists. 

The case of the Crows and the Goldfinches, where the 
extreme forms interbreed, is exceptional. The case of the 
Shrikes and the Dippers, where each extreme form inter- 
breeds with an intermediate form, may also be exceptional ; 
but the cases where the individuals of each valley interbreed 
with their immediate neighbours, and where the range is 
great enough to make the sum of a series of small differences 
show a large difference in the extremes, is by no means un- 
common. What I wish to emphasize is the fact that all 
these are cases of interbreeding, the difference in the three 
modifications of interbreeding which I have cited being one 
of degree and not of kind. 


XLI.—Notes on the Birds of the Province of Constantine, 
Algeria. By CnakLES Drxon. 


(Plate XIV.) 


Tus following notes refer to the birds either identified or 
collected during a short trip to Biskra and the Aurés moun- 
tains made in company with Mr. Elwes. Considering that 
our stay was such a brief one, and that travelling took up at 
least half of the month we were away from England, our 
success was far beyond our highest expectations. Amongst 
our captures were a dozen specimens of the rare little Algerian 
Coal Titmouse, Parus ledoucii ; specimens of Saxicola lugens 
with the sex carefully ascertained, settling the much-vexed 
question as to the difference of plumage in the sexes of this 
bird; several examples of Emberiza sahare; Phylloscopus 
bonelli; a female in breeding-plumage of the rare Sylvia deser- 
ticola; and, last but not least, we secured two specimens of 
a hitherto undescribed Chat. 
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We arrived at Philippeville, vëd Marseilles, on the 28th 
of April, and thence took train to Constantine. Our 
route from Philippeville was partly through charming 
country thick with semitropical verdure, and partly through 
a desolate hilly region. Near Constantine we made our first 
acquaintance with the Griffon Vulture, and watched from 
the train a pair of these birds that came within gunshot. 
A little further on, the White Storks were wandering about 
the pastures, or perched, sentinel-like, by the side of little 
pools, looking out for frogs. High in air were also one or 
two Egyptian Vultures wheeling leisurely round in circles, 
and a Falcon, probably a Barbary, left its eyrie, far above us 
in the rocks, as the train dashed past. Constantine, from its 
peculiar commanding situation on the summit of a large rock, 
has from earliest times been chosen as a fortress and a fitting 
capital for a country subject to incessant warfare and revo- 
lutions. It stands on the summit of rocky precipices, whose 
sides in places rise just upon a thousand feet from the bed of 
the river Roumel below. This deep ravine is spanned by the 
bridge of El Kantara. Seen from a distance Constantine 
looks at its best: for a closer inspection will not bear out the 
expectations of the traveller. We found the valley below 
Constantine to the west a very interesting place, teeming 
with birds, although rather poor im species. Among the 
most interesting of these were the White-bellied Swift, which 
breeds in the rocks round the town, and a large Raptorial 
bird which Mr. Elwes took to be the Booted Eagle. 

From Constantine we went by rail to El Guerrah, and 
thence by diligence to Batna. From Constantine to Batna 
the rcad ran at first through a rich valley, with occasional 
vegetation and groups of bare rocky hills, rising about 
1500 feet above the plain, which is itself some 2300 feet 
above sea-level. Here and there a Vulture could be seen; 
and a Black Kite would now and then hover gracefully above 
us; andoncea Kestrel flitted leisurely past us. On the way 
we saw a Hobby, and as we approached Batna onc or two 
pairs of Black Chats (Saxicola leucura). Some forty miles 
from Constantine we passed the two large salt lakes of Tinsilt 
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and Mzouri, near which the Flamingo is reported to breed ; 
but we did not see a trace of this bird. The salt from these 
lakes is collected by some Europeans, who live close at hand. 

Here also, in this dreary wilderness, several tribes of Arabs 
reside, and their flocks and herds graze over the scanty pas- 
tures. As we drew near to the village of Ain Yacout, the 
scenery became far less arid, and on the mountains juniper 
and ilex trees may beseen. Then the country again assumed a 
more desert aspect as we wound along between mountains and 
` over plains. For the whole day we travelled on through ex- 
cessive heat, made the more unbearable by the clouds of dust 
and sand that the stiff breeze whirled round us. Some five 
miles from Batna we passed the small village of Fesdis; and 
here the arid country changes, giving place to sparsely wooded 
hill-sides. Batna appeared in the distance, a small town 
enclosed by walls, to which the railway from Constan- 
tine will soon be open. The country round Batna is moun- 
taincus: indeed the place is situated on a small plain sur- 
rounded by the wooded heights of the Aurés mountains. 
We found but few birds of interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Batna, but succeeded in obtaining specimens of 
Moussier’s Bush-Chat. At Batna we made the acquaintance 
of Si Abbas, the Kaid of the Aurés, who invited us to his 
house in the mountains at Oued Taga. It was our intention 
to make the journey to Biskra on mules right through the 
mountains by this route ; but the unsettled state of the weather 
changed our plans, and we got no further than Oued Taga 
in this direction, returning in a couple of days to Batua, 
whence we went on to Biskra by the diligence. On the way 
up to Oued Taga I shot the Calandra Lark and the Tawny 
Pipit, both birds being common in the barley-fields. The 
country, so soon as we ascended the hills beyond Lambessa, 
began to improve at each step, and we were soon amongst 
scenery all that could be desired, partly composed of barley 
patches, the rest scrub and evergrecn-oak woods, studded 
here and there with patches of greenest turf gay with wild 
flowers. Here, in these woods, we met with the Roller and 
the Bee-eater. The Algerian Chaffinch and the Ultramarine 
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Titmouse were also common; and now and then Moussier’s 
Bush-Chat, perched, Chat-like, on a tree or stump, or a Bar- 
bary Partridge would be scen. At times our surroundings 
were much like Sherwood forest at home, if for the hoary 
oaks were substituted evergrecn oaks, and for the whitethorn 
trees stunted junipers. We gradually ascended the mountains, 
the higher we went vegetation becoming less luxuriant; and 
finally, as we reached the summit and looked down upon Oued 
Taga, the fair scene of verdure had almost passed away, and 
bare hill-sides and the snow-capped peaks of Djebel Mahmel 
had taken its place. Oued Taga stands on a little eminence 
surrounded by towering hills, and is but a small place, com- 
posed of a few Arab houses surrounded by flourishing gardens. 
A letter from the Kaid had preceded us, and we were made 
welcome. At sunrise on the following morning we were 
making preparations for an early start, intending to make 
the ascent of Djebel Mahmel, the second highest mountain 
in the Djebel Aurës. Our route was through a barren and 
stony country, here and there studded with barley-patches 
belonging to the Arabs, whose tent villages we occasionally 
passed. In crossing over one of these stony plains I shot 
from the back of my mule the new and interesting Chat of 
which further particulars will be given anon. Sometimes we 
would pass through a clump of evergreen oaks or junipers, or 
cross a purling stream of snow-water. Getting as far as pos- 
sible with our mules, we left them and finished the ascent on 
foot. This mountain disappointed us, froma collector’s point 
of view; but the prospect from near the summit was a charm- 
ing one. All round us lay the Aurés mountains stretching 
away as far as the eye could reach, peak upon peak and hill 
beyond hill, conspicuous amongst them al! being the lofty 
summit of Djebel Chellia, one of the highest mountains in 
Algeria, with the snow still lying thickly on its brow. We 
got back to Oued Taga a little before sunset, leaving the 
following morning for Lambessa and Batna again. 

We arrived at Batna in the evening, and set off again the 
following morning for Biskra, some seventy miles still further 
to the south. For the first few miles out of Batna vegetation 
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is luxuriant, the road leading gently up the valley. On the 
right are the mountains clothed in cedar forests; on the left, 
portions of the Aurés mountains, in some parts clothed 
richly with evergreen-oak and pine woods. Some ten miles 
from Batna we reached the watershed where the Oued Kan- 
tara rises. As we left Batna behind us the evergreen oaks 
and junipers grew less, and more stunted, and the hills as- 
sumed a dreary aspect. Soon after eleven we reached El 
Ksour, which lies on the borders of a richly verdant and wide- 
stretching plain, surrounded on all sides by hills, studded 
with the curious dwellings of the Arabs, and smiling with a 
golden harvest of barley just ready for the reaper’s hands. 
Then, after leaving El Ksour, the scenery resumes its dreari- 
ness, and the caravans of camels on their way from the Sahara 
to Philippeville were almost the only living things we saw. 
There was but little of bird-life here: now and then a Crested 
Lark would rise before us, or a Vulture would glide in graceful 
circles round the mountain-tops; once we saw a Black 
Kite: but the most abundant bird of all in these sterile 
wastes was Irby’s Raven. Bird of ill omen, he (or his close 
allies), lives everywhere, from the burning sands of the Sa- 
hara to the far arctic north amidst eternal snows. Our road 
now lay across a barren upland region, the towering peaks 
of Djebel Metlili (the natural boundary between the High 
Plateaux and the Sahara) appearing in the distance, below 
which is the oasis of El Kantara. Some ten miles from the 
pass of El Kantara we descend into the valley of the Oued 
Fedala, cross the “Col des Juifs,” the scene of many Arab 
robberies on the Jewish caravans, and were soon within sight 
of that stupendous mass of rocks. El Kantara is indeed a 
lovely spot; and the rapid transition from alpine scenery 
and bare and sterile wastes to a profusion of tropical verdure 
is one as delightful as it is strange and unexpected. But the 
beauties of El Kantara are not fully revealed until the pass 
has been made; and then they burst upon the astonished 
traveller like a fair transformation scene. The barren country 
is changed as though by the wave of a magician’s wand as 
the wonders of tropical vegetation reveal themselves before 
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his bewildered vision. Here in great luxuriance grow the 
date-palms (at their northern limit), figs, prickly pears (now 
in bloom), various species of lemons, oranges, and apricots, 
together with other luscious fruits, notably the pomegranate, 
the rich scarlet flowers of which are now in full bloom. 
After leaving El Kantara, the road is through a desert country 
with scarcely a trace of vegetation. We crossed a wide, deso- 
late, stony plain, from which the “ Rocher de Sel ” appears in 
sight, forming its south-eastern boundary. On each side of 
us were sand hills; and in places the ground was white with 
saltpetre. Then we passed the fertile plain of El Outaia, in 
which is the oasis bearing that name, and our last halting- 
place ere reaching Biskra. This oasis is chiefly tenanted by 
Arabs ; but the date-palms here are only small, and vegetation 
is not so luxuriant as at El Kantara. Here Mr. Elwes shot a 
fine specimen of the Marsh-Sandpiper, as it glided like a 
shadow over a little pool almost wrapt in gloom. From El 
Outaia to Biskra the country, when the plain is crossed, is 
little else but desert, composed of sand hills and limestone 
ranges. The road now became worse at every step; but the 
moon soon rose, avd lessened the dangers of travelling. At 
last this barren tract was crossed, and the rocky descent into 
Biskra was made, where we arrived about eleven o’clock. In 
the beautiful oasis of Biskra tropical verdure grows most luxu- 
riantly, in wonderful contrast to the dry and arid mountains 
that hem it in on three sides, and the lone Sahara on the 
fourth. In the ruins of what had once been an attempt to 
establish a government garden here, we found a paradise for 
birds. Gorgeous Bec-eaters uttered their plaintive notes as 
they sat basking on the tree-tops ; gaudy Orioles and Shrikes 
fluttered through the dense vegetation; and, near the waters, 
Crakes and Waders skulked amongst the reeds. In the fea- 
thery crowns of the palms Turtle Doves nestled, whilst Bush- 
Babblers, Warblers, and Flycatchers flitted to and fro in 
restless flight: and the air was full of Swallows and Swifts 
busy in search of insect food. The folloving day we ex- 
plored a piece of desert country, and succeeded in obtaining, 
amongst other birds, a pair of Picd Chats and one or two 
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Desert-Larks. Here we found the heat and oppressiveness 
great. Scarcely any vegetation was to be seen, nothing but a 
dreary sandy waste, broken up here and there by rocky 
mounds. Nota sound was to be heard, save the hoarse croak 
of Irby’s Raven amongst the rocks and the sharp call-notes 
of a pair of Pied Chats that evidently had a nest somewhere 
amongst the stones. 

From Biskra we returned to El Kantara, and spent a couple 
of days there collecting. Here we found the pretty little 
Sahara Bunting extremely common, and in and about the 
rocks the Black and Eared Chats were seen frequently. 
Ravcns are common here, also the Rock-Martin and Rock- 
Doves. In the oasis itself Turtle Doves were very common, 
also Rufous Warblers, Serin Finchs, Common Bee-eaters and 
Rollers. Leaving El Kantara, we returned to Batna, whence 
we made a two days’ trip to the cedar forests. 

Our route lay across the plain south-west of Batna; then 
we began to ascend the mountains, passing up the “ Blue 
Ravine ” through hills clothed with evergreen-oak woods, and 
here and there a few tamarisk bushes. The ground was a 
carpet of flowers—-strange and beautiful blooms that filled 
the air with delicate perfume. As we ascended, the road 
became more difficult and dangerous, and cedar trees now 
appeared. I shot a pair of the Algerian Coal Titmouse in 
the evergreen-oak woods, also a Kestrel. We spent the night 
in a small log hut, at the invitation of the foresters here, and 
the following morning set off on mules, making along detour 
through the mountains to Batna again. 

We left in early morning ; and our path was a rough and 
precipitous one. Thescenery was charming when we gained 
the summit of one of the highest peaks, some 6000 feet above 
the sea. Stretching far down below was a verdant plain, 
partly cultivated and partly grass and shrubs, and clothed 
with flowers, The mountains here were clothed to their very 
summits with cedar forests ; but most of the finest trees were 
dead. Now our route lay down beautiful ravines, with hoary 
cedar trees and flourishing evergreen oaks just bursting into 
bloom. On the bare and rocky hill-sides here we repeatedly 
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flushed the Barbary Partridge, which was uttering its peculiar 
note in all directions. When our route lay through the forest 
it was made melodious by the songs of birds. Now Le- 
vaillant’s Woodpecker would startle us with its strange laugh- 
ing ery, or the soft poo, poo, poo of the Hoopoe would cheer 
us. On all sides the Titmice were busy amongst the trees, 
commonest of them all being the Coal Tit (Parus ledoucii) 5 
and Moussier’s Bush-Chat, Woodlarks, Buntings, and the Al- 
gerian Chaffinch were all full of morning song. Sometimes 
we caught a hurried glimpse of wary Jays, or, far overhead, 
Kites and Vultures were floating dreamily in the air. As we 
passed near the rocks, Ravens and Choughs flew round and 
above us; and more rarely we would hear the soft cooing of 
the Turtle Doves amongst the trees. We gradually left the 
cedars behind us; and evergreen oaks and junipers took 
their place as we drew near Batna again, where we arrived a 
little before dusk. From Batna we also made a two days’ 
visit to Lambessa, spending our time amongst the wooded 
heights above the town. After Lambessa our collecting may 
be said to have ceased. We arrived in Batna again on Sun- 
day the 14th May, and, travelling all night by diligence, 
reached Constantine the first thing on Monday morning. We 
spent a few hours at Constantine, thence came on by train to 
Philippeville, where we also passed the best part of a day in 
rambling round the country to the south-east. Here, in the 
cork-woods, we found the English Chaffinch, and also noticed 
a very interesting migration of the Eleonora Falcon. Embark- 
ing on the night of the 16th, we reached Marseilles on the 
moruing of the 18th, and were back in London by the 20th. 


VULTUR FULVUS. 

We first obscrved the Griffon Vulture in the neighbourhood 
of Constantine ; and after that it was occasionally seen in 
all parts of the country we visited, although nowhere common. 
I counted ten of these birds in the air together on one solitary 
occasion near Batna. 


VULTUR PERCNOPTERUS. 
We only observed the Egyptian Vulture at Constantine, 
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and very sparingly on the road between that place and Batna. 
Its habits and flight much resemble those of the preceding, 
with which it associates. 


AQUILA RAPAX. 

But one example of the Tawny Eagle was seen by us. A 
fine specimen of this bird flew past me almost within gunshot 
when we were in the evergreen-oak forests on the hills near 
Lambessa. 


AQUILA PENNATA. 
Mr. Elwes saw a bird which he took to be a Booted Eagle 
in the valley below Constantine. 


' MILVUS ATER. 

The Black Kite was certainly the commonest and most 
widely distributed Raptorial bird we met with. From Con- 
stantine it was to be seen daily, no matter what the nature of 
the scenery might be. We met with it at an altitude of 6000 
feet at Oued Taga, saw it in the cedar forests west of Batna, 
and at El Kantara and Biskra it was our daily companion. 


FALCO BARBARUS. 
We met with the Barbary Falcon at Constantine and El 
Kantara. It breeds in the rocks at both these places. 


FALCO ELEONORÆ. 

We only met with the Eleonora Falcon at Philippeville on 
our return journey (l6th of May). On the verdant plain 
S.E. of the town we witnessed a most extraordinary migra- 
tion of this bird. It was assembled in flocks; and I counted 
as many as ninety on the wing together. They appeared to be 
hawking for flies, and occasionally chased each other through 
the air. Far from being shy, they repeatedly came within 
gunshot, and perched on the tree-tops beneath which we 
were standing. The whole party kept well together, and was 
distributed over some twenty acres of ground. A few of the 
birds kept alighting on the haycocks, and even on the newly- 
ploughed land. The flight of this Falcon is a very peculiar 
one, and much resembles many of the aerial movements of 
the Bee-cater. In other respects it approaches the hovering 
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of the Kestrel, yet not nearly so graceful—a far heavier 
flight, and apparently performed with much greater exertion. 
Sometimes the whole flock were close above the ground ; 
then they would mount the air till they looked no larger 
than Swallows—whceeling, sailing, fluttering, and hovering in 
all directions. They seemed in no hurry to quit the place ; 
and we saw them still busy after insects as we returned in 
the evening. They uttered no note whatever; and by far the 
greater number were in the Hobby-like dress of immaturity. 


FALCO SUBBUTEO. 
We saw one specimen of the Hobby on the road between 
El Guerrah and Batna. 


FALCO TINNUNCULUS. 
The Kestrel is the commonest of the smaller Raptorial 
birds. We did not observe it S. of El Kantara. 


CIRCUS ÆRUGINOSUS. 
The Marsh-Harrier is a fairly common species in all dis- 
tricts suited to its habits. 


Nocrva GLAUX. 

Generally distributed. We found two nests of the Southern 
Little Owl. One was under a large rocky boulder on a hill- 
side at Lambessa, the other in a low range of steep mud 
banks by thc side of the Oued Biskra, at Biskra. Both nests 
were quite inaccessible. 


PICUS VAILLANTI. 

We only met with the Algerian Green Woodpecker in the 
cedar forests YV. of Batna, and in the evergreen-oak forests 
on the road to Oued Taga from Lambessa. Although the 
bird appeared so rare, the timber in many parts of these 
mountain-forests bore evidence of its repeated visits. 


IyNx TORQUILLA. 
Mr. Elwes shot a fine specimen of the Wryneck at Biskra, 
the only example we saw. 


CUCULUS CANORUS. 
We found the Cuckoo pretty generally distributed wherever 
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_ we went, both in the oases and the wooded districts. It was 
by far most common in the cedar forests. 


MEROPS APIASTER. 

The Bee-cater was met with sparingly at Constantine, in 
the evergreen-oak forests between Oued Taga and Lambessa, 
and in the oases of El Kantara and Biskra, most numerous 
in the latter. They were flying in pairs, and somewhat shy. 
Their flight is a peculiarly graceful and gliding one, and 
their note a long-drawn plaintive whistle. 


MEROPS PERSICUS. 

I observed a pair of Blue-cheeked Bee-eaters at Biskra. 
They were mingling with the common species; but their 
flight was certainly different. It was a pretty sight to see 
both these species slowly gliding over the crowns of the date- 
palms like Swifts, their marked difference of plumage coming 
out in rich contrast in the brilliant sunshine. 


CORACIAS GARRULUS. 

The Roller appears to prefer the upland districts. We 
met with it very abundantly in the evergreen-oak forests, 
and also amongst the cedars. One of the gayest birds of the 
country, it is a shy and wary one, and generally takes wing 
just before you are within gunshot. The birds had evidently 
not commenced breeding, although invariably in pairs. 


UPUPA EPOPS. 

We met with the Hoopoe wherever we went after reaching 
Batna. Its soft and hollow note of poo-poo-poo might be 
heard in the most desolate mountain-heights. We heard it 
crying in the solitudes of Djebel Mahmel, in the barren 
wilderness that skirts the road in places between El Kantara 
and Biskra, and amongst the luxuriant vegetation in the 
oases. Although by far most frequently seen upon the 
ground, still, when alarmed, it seeks the trees and bushes, 
and is one of the wariest of birds, far more often heard than 
seen. 


CYPSELUS APUS. 
Everywhere fairly common, except in the most desert and 
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sterile tracts of country. Mr. Elwes shot a fine specimen of 
the Swift in the rocks S.W. of Biskra. 


CYPSELUS MELBA. 

We found the White-bellied Swift very common at Con- 
stantine, consorting with the preceding species. Its flight is 
even more rapid. We also observed it more sparingly at 
Batna and El Kantara. 


COTILE RIPARIA. 

We observed the Sand-Martin both at Philippeville and 
Constantine, and also near the sandy banks of the Oued 
Kantara some few miles before it reaches the oasis bearing 
that name. 


COTILE RUPESTRIS. 
We only met with the Rock-Martin at El Kantara. It 
breeds commonly in the stupendous rocks there. 


HIRUNDO URBICA. 

The House-Martin is met with, in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages, everywhere from the coast to Biskra. 
Strangely enough, this species appears to breed in Africa 
even later than it does in England. On our return-journcy 
we found these birds obtaining mud for their nests at Phi- 
lippeville. Most of the mud was baked hard by the sun; and 
it was only in one or two places that it could be obtained in 
a soft state. In these places the Martins positively swarmed, 
and the mud was nothing but a moving mass of birds. The 
barracks at Batna contain the largest colony of Martins that 
I ever met with. 


HIRUNDO RUSTICA. 

The above remarks equally apply to the Swallow ; it is one 
of the most widely spread of Algerian birds, and quite as late 
a breeder as the House-Martin. 


MUSCICAPA GRISOLA. 

The Spotted Flycatcher is one of the commonest birds in 
Algeria. It literally swarmed in the oasis of Biskra, and was 
abundant in all the wooded tracts and cultivated districts we 
visited. 
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MUSCICAPA ATRICAPILLA. 

We met with the Picd Flycatcher very commonly at Con- 
stantine, thence more sparingly at Lambessa, Oucd Taga, 
Batna, El Kantara, and Biskra. 


LANIUS RUFUS. 

The Woodchat Shrike is commonly distributed wherever 
the vegetation is sufficiently dense to afford it cover. We 
met with it everywhere from Philippeville to Biskra. 


SAXICOLA LEUCURA. 

We found the sprightly Black-Chat-shortly before we 
reached Batna, and also in the mountains west of that place. 
It was also seen occasionally on the roadside in the most 
desert tracts, where its cheerful presence appeared the only 
sign of life. At El Kantara it was by far the commonest, 
and breeds in the rocky pass there. I found a nest of this 
species barely finished on the 9th of May. It was composed 
of dried herbage, and lined with a few hairs. The flight of 
this bird is a straight, unwavering one; and it possesses the 
habit, in common with most of its genus, of dropping behind 
the rocks and creeping into holes if pursued. Its note is 
loud and musical. 


SAXICOLA AURITA. 
It was only on a bare patch of stony ground near El Kan- 
tara that we saw and obtained specimens of the Black-eared 


Chat. 


SAXICOLA LUGENS. 

Tt was only at Biskra that we met with the white-under- 
winged Pied-Chat. There it was far from numerous, how- 
ever, and we only succeeded in obtaining two females and a 
male. This Chat frequented the most sterile and desert bit 
of country round the oasis—the stony and arid hill-sides, 
and the broad sandy plain covered with rocks, where scarcely 
a trace of vegetation was to be found. Here, amidst this 
wilderness, this pretty little bird flitted from rock to rock 
before us, and was somewhat wary, seldom allowing one to 
approach it within gunshot. 
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In order to settle a disputed point between Messrs. Dresser 
and Blanford on the one hand, and Messrs. Taczanowski and 
Seebohm on the other, respecting the difference in plumage 
of the sexes of this species, I shot and very carefully deter- 
mined the sexes of a pair. The male agrees exactly with 
Dresser’s plate of Saxicola leucomela, except that the under 
tail-coverts are not quite so buff. The female agrees with 
Dresser’s plate of S. halophila, Tristram (the S. erythrea 
of Hempr. et Ehr.), which has been rightly identified by 
Mr. Seebohm in the ‘ Catalogue of Birds,’ vol. v. p. 370, as 
the female of S. lugens. 


SAXICOLA SEEBOHMI, sp. nov. (Plate XIV.) 


General colour of the upper parts clear slate-grey, be- 
coming a little paler on the head: forehead and eye-stripe, 
which extends to the nape, pure white; wings and wing- 
coverts nearly black, the secondaries narrowly tipped with 
pale buff; rump and upper tail-coverts white; tail white, 
except the terminal three fifths of the two centre feathers, 
and the terminal fifth of the others, which are nearly black, 
the black on the outer web of the outside feather slightly 
longer. Lores from the nostrils, chin, and throat black ; 
rest of the underparts white, slightly washed with pale buff, 
becoming most pronounced on the breast and under tail- 
coverts. Axillarics and under wing-coverts black, with pale 
tips: inner margins of quills dark brown. Bill, legs, feet, 
and claws black ; iris dark brown. Wing with the third and 
fourth primary nearly equal and longest, second primary 
equal to or slightly longer than the fifth, bastard primary 
“65 inch. Length of wing 3:87, tail 2:45, culmen “68, tarsus 
1:05. 

Nothing is yet known of the female of this species, nor of 
the birds of the year and young in first plumage. 

On the road from Oued Taga, when we were making the 
ascent of Djebel Mahmel, and’about midway between those 
two places, we secured specimens of this novel and interesting 
Chat. Ona small stony plain, almost devoid of vegetation, 
and at an altitude of 5500 feet, in a climate,similar to early 
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spring in England, they were fairly common. This bird 
must be an exceedingly local one, as we met with it no- 
where else in Algeria. They were not at all shy; and I 
shot our first specimen from the back of my mule as we 
slowly picked our way over the stony tract. In its habits it 
closely resembles other members of this genus, flitting from 
rock to rock, occasionally taking a more extended flight close 
above the ground, perching on stones or the summit of a 
stunted bush to warily watch the intruder. We did not hear 
it utter a note; nor did we see any females. It is possible 
that this bird is confined to a few favourite localities in the 
Djebel Aurés; or it may be that it winters in the Great 
Sahara, and repairs northwards to these upland solitudes to 
rear its young. As is usual in such cases, we failed to note 
the value of our prize, and only shot two males. I have 
associated this fine species with the name of an ornithologist 
whose researches are intimately connected with this group of 
birds, and whose knowledge of them stands unequalled. 


PRATINCOLA RUBICOLA. 
We found the Stonechat in scattered pairs at Constantine, 
near Philippeville, and also at Batna. 


PRATINCOLA RUBETRA. 
We only saw the Whinchat at Constantine, on the plains 
below the cedar-range west of Batna, and at Lambessa. 


PRATINCOLA MOUSSIERI. 

We did not meet with Moussicr’s Bush-Chat until we 
reached Batna. Thence to the oases of El Kantara and 
Biskra it is pretty generally distributed in all wooded dis- 
tricts and gardens. It was far more common in the upland 
districts than on the plains, and affected rocky haunts equally 
as much as wooded ones. The habits of this bird and its 
general appearance are midway between those of the Bush- 
Chats and the Redstarts—more those of the former than of 
the latter. It perches far more freely on trees and bushes 
than on rocks, and when alarmed usually enters the deepest 
parts of the covert. Von Homeyer, in his review of Dresser’s 
‘ Birds of Europe’ in “ Der zoologische Garten’ (September) 
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1881, p. 274, also strongly supports this statement. It is a 
gay and lively little bird, fond of perching in some open 
place where its charms are fully displayed, and, like all the 
Chats and Redstarts, possesses the habit of jerking its tail 
repeatedly. The female bird is far shyer than her mate, and 
glides Accentor-like through the vegetation, more like a 
shadow than a bird. 


RUTICILLA PIKENICURUS. 
Mr. Elwes shot a female Redstart on the road to Oued 


Taga from Lambessa, the only example of this species we 
met with. 


RUTICILLA TITHYS. 
We found the Black-Redstart in scattered pairs in the 
Djebel Aurés, but nowhere common. 


ERITHACUS LUSCINIA. 

I saw one example of the Western Nightingale in the 
neighbourhood of Stora, near Philippeville. A second ex- 
ample flew on board when we were crossing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


SYLVIA CINEREA. 
The Whitethroat is sparingly distributed. We met with 
this species as far south as Biskra. 


SYLVIA CURRUCA. 
The same remarks apply to the Lesser Whitethroat ; but of 
the two species it appeared the commonest. 


SYLVIA DESERTICOLA. 

Tristram’s Warbler was in certain districts the commonest 
Warbler we met with. Wherever there was vegetation sufti- 
cient to afford it shelter it was to be seen. It is a wary little 
bird, yet far from being shy; and its charmingly clear and 
musical song gives life to many otherwise dreary solitudes. 
We found it exceedingly common in the evergreen oak-serub 
in the country round Lambessa, and between that place and 
Oued Taga. It was also to be scen in the range of hills 
west of Batna, amongst scrub which our S. provincialis would 
select for a haunt. This delicate little bird was much like 
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a Dartford Warbler in habits, but much more trustful. It 
would frequently explore the bushes a few feet from where 
I was standing, daintily hopping from twig to twig, every 
now and thea pausing to utter its sweet little song. When 
alarmed it would immediately take to the shelter of the 
deepest undergrowth, reappearing again a few yards away to 
hop about as unconcernedly as before. When wounded, this 
little species will try and conceal itself in holes and under 
leaves. Of the nest and eggs of this interesting bird, and 
of its habits in the breeding-season, nothing is known. It 
appears to be a late breeder; for the female specimen I secured 
had the eggs in the ovary extremely small, and but very few 
of the birds were in pairs. I suspect this species spends its 
winters in the Great Sahara, where Canon Tristram dis- 
covered it, and retires northwards to the hilly districts of 
the Djebel Aurés to rear its young. We were unfortunately 
under the impression that this bird was S. conspicillata, and 
consequently only brought home a single specimen, a female. 
A male, which I shot and injured too much for preservation, 
did not strikingly differ in colour. The only examples of 
this species hitherto known in collections are those obtained 
by Canon Tristram, all of which are in winter-plumage. In 
spring-plumage the chestnut-tipped feathers of the head and 
nape are replaced by ash-grey, bringing the general colour of 
the upper parts of the bird to that of S. conspicillata. The 
colour of the underparts, however, 1s quite sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the two species, being still more vinous-chestnut on 
the throat than in the autumn-plumage. Another distinc- 
tion, which is very conspicuous as the bird flits from bush to 
bush within a yard of the observer, is the bright yellow iris, 
that of S. conspicillata and of S. subalpina being said to be 
brown. Its long tail, distinctly longer than the wing, points 
to its near relationship to S. sarda and S. provincialis. The 
measurements given by Dresser in his ‘ Birds of Europe’ are 
incorrect. 


SyLVIA MELANOCEPHALA. 


We met with the Sardinian Warbler at Philippeville. 
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SYLVIA GALACTODES. 

We only saw the Rufous Warbler in the oases of El Kan- 
tara and Biskra. Far from being exclusively a marsh-loving 
species, it frequents bare situations, and may be seen on the 
tops of the walls that divide the Arab gardens, flirting its tail 
in a peculiar manner, and hopping along the ground similar 
to a Robin or a Chat. I shot a fine pair of these birds in 
one of the prickly-pear gardens at El Kantara—a dry arid 
place some distance from the water, and the last situation 
in the world where I should have expected to find such a 
species. This bird is a thorough Sylvia. 


ACROCEPHALUS PHRAGMITIS. 

It was only at Biskra that we obtained specimens of the 
Sedge-Warbler. However, this and many other species of 
Warbler must have been overlooked; for, taking into consi- 
deration the skulking habits of these birds, and the dense 
and tangled nature of their favourite haunts, it was impos- 
sible, with the short time at our command, to search closely 
for them. 


HYPoOLAIS OPACA. 

We shot two examples of the Western Olivaceous Tree- 
Warbler in the oasis of Biskra. One of these birds was 
perched right up in the branches—a veritable “tree” warbler; 
but the other was in the dense scrub on the banks of the 
Oued Biskra. The habits of this species are lively and 
trustful.. It may be often seen hovering in the air in chase 
of insects. 


PHYLLOSCOPUS BONELLI. 

Mr. Elwes shot a fine specimen of Bonelli’s Willow- Warbler 
in the evergreen-oak forests on the hills between Lambessa 
and Oued Taga. I suspect it breeds commonly throughout 
the Djebel Aurés. 


REGULUS IGNICAPILLUS. 
We found the Firecrest very common, both in the ever- 
_green-oak forest above Lambessa and im the cedar and pinc 
forests west of Batna. 
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TURDUS MUSICUS. 

The Song-Thrush is found very sparingly in the Djebel 
Aurès. We observed it at Lambessa, and also in the cedar- 
range west of Batna. 


MERULA MERULA. 

The Blackbird is a far more abundant species than the pre- 
ceding. We met with it at all our stopping-places from the 
coast southwards, even in the oases of El Kantara and Biskra. 
It does not appear to sing half so frequently as in more tem- 
perate climes. 


MONTICOLA SAXATILIS. 

MONTICOLA CYANUS. 

Mr. Elwes saw examples of both the Rock-Thrush and the 
Blue Rock-Thrush on the rough stony sides of Djebel 
Mahmel. 


ORIOLUS GALBULA. 

We met with the Golden Oriole sparingly in the country 
round Lambessa, and more commonly in the oasis of Biskra. 
These birds were in pairs. 


CISTICOLA CURSITANS. 

The Fantail-Warbler was pretty common round the barley- 
fields at Biskra. Owing to its shy and rapid movements 
through the dense cover, it is a difficult bird to secure. 


ARGYA FULVA. 

J saw the Algerian Bush-Babbler only in the oasis of Biskra, 
and failed to obtain specimens. These birds were cither fly- 
ing about singly or in pairs. 


CERTHIA FAMILIARIS. 
We only saw the Creeper once in the cedar forests west of 
Batna. 


TROGLODYTES EUROPEUS. 

The Common Wren is pretty generally distributed through- 
out all parts of the Djebel Aurës that we visited. An example - 
I secured is slightly paler than specimens from Europe. 
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Strangely enough, Taczanowski does not include this species 
in his list of the birds of Constantine. 


SITTA is 
Mr. Elwes saw a Nuthatch (but unfortunately failed to 


secure it) in the evergreen-oak woods between Oued Taga 
and Lambessa. 


PARUS ULTRAMARINUS. 

In all the evergreen-oak and cedar forests round Lambessa 
and Batna the Ultramarine Titmouse is a common bird. 
We also met with this species at Philippeville. The note of 
this bird is very different to that of its near cousin the Blue Tit- 
mouse: and its bright plumage, contrasting so richly with the 
grey tints of the lichen-covered branches, makes it most con- 
spicuous. As they flit so restlessly amongst the foliage, or 
climb about the twigs, their bright plumes call to mind the 
refulgent dress of the Kingfisher. Although it was the middle 
of May, they were but just commencing to breed, as we re- 
peatedly saw them with nest-materials. 

After an examination of the series of Titmice from the 
African continent and the Canaries in the British Museum, 
and also those in the collections of Messrs. Seebohm and 
Dresser, I am compelled to separate again the island birds 
from those of the mainland. Parus teneriffe is an excellent 
species, and may always be distinguished from its ally, P. 
ultramarinus, by the absence of the pale tips on the greater 
wing-coverts and the very indistinct tips to the innermost 
secondaries, which in that bird are broad and conspicuous *. 
It has also, on an average, a slightly longer tail. 


PARUS MAJOR. 
We saw the Great Titmouse in the same localities as the 
preceding, with which it freely consorts. 


Parus LEDOUCII. 

The Djebel Aurës are evidently the stronghold of the Al- 
gerian Coal Titmouse. It was not until we reached Lam- 
bessa that we made the acquaintance of this well-marked and 
interesting little species. Here I shot a pair in the evergrecn- 

* | CAF. D. Godman, Ibis, 1872, p 172,.—Epp. } 
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oak woods; but it was not common. In the cedar-range west 
of Batna, however, we found the trees literally alive with 
them. Although the habits and movements of all the Tit- 
mice are so much alike, still, to the careful observer, each 
species has its own peculiarities. The Algerian Coal Titmouse 
is no exception. Like all the Titmice, the present species is 
found in company with its congeners, and also with Firecrests 
and Willow-Warblers. Unlike any other Titmouse with 
which I am acquainted, I saw it repeatedly perched on the 
rocks. Its note is a peculiar one, something between the 
loud bell-like notes of the Great Titmouse and the well- 
known call of the Coal Titmouse. They were busy amongst 
the cedars and the pine trees, flitting from tree to tree, now 
pausing a moment, hanging head downwards from a slender 
spray, then hiding themselves from view in the thickest 
foliage, where the trembling of a leaf or twig was the only 
sign of their presence. They were far from shy, indeed 
as trustful as Firecrests: and the greatest difficulty was to 
get a sufficient distance from them to avoid knocking them 
about too much with the shot. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose that this bird is found “ only in pine forests.” West 
of Batna the evergrecn-oak woods lower down the moun- 
tains are equally favoured with their presence, and, although 
not so abundantly, the forests at Lambessa, too. The Great 
Titmouse and the present species appear to be fast friends, and 
together explore the twigs and branches in such close com- 
panionship as to enable me, at Lambessa, to bring down an 
example of each species at one discharge. The food of the 
Algerian Coal Titmouse we found to be small seeds and in- 
sects; and I shot one specimen with a small green caterpillar 
in its beak. Although most of the dozen specimens we 
brought back with us were obtained on the 10th or 11th of 
May, the birds were only just commencing to build, and the 
ovaries of the females were very small. Pressed as we were 
for time, it was impossible to find their nests, which were 
probably in numbers near us in the holes with which the 
timber here is so full. 

The sexes of this bird are precisely alike; but the yellow 
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plumage is considerably paler in abraded specimens of both 
males and females, being in some cases almost buff. The 
measurements of eight specimens vary as follows :—Length 
of wing 2°65 to 2:37 inches, tail 2:1 to 1:75, culmen 0°5 to 
“45, tarsus ‘75 to °67. 


MOTACILLA FLAVA. 

It was only in the oases of Biskra and El Kantara that we 
met with the Grey-headed Yellow Wagtail. They were in 
flocks in and round the barley-fields and near the little pools, 
and apparently on migration. A specimen I secured is very 
dark on the head, and might almost be referred to the nearly 
allied M. viridis, were it not for the white eye-stripe. 


ANTHUS CAMPESTRIS, 

We only observed the Tawny Pipit in the country round 
Batna and Lambessa. In the fields on the road between these 
two places it was very common. One specimen I shot is very 
yellow on the throat. 


ANTHUS AQUATICUS. 
I saw at Biskra, on the banks of the Oued Biskra, a pair 
of birds which I have little doubt were Water-Pipits. 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS. 
We occasionally met with the Meadow-Pipit in swampy 
places near water. I observed this species at Biskra. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 

It was only round Batna that the unmistakable trills of 
the Skylark lent an English charm to the landscape. Even 
here it was scarce, and usually found in the meadows and 
barley-fields. 


ALAUDA ARBOREA. 
We found the Wood-Lark very sparingly in the evergreen- 
oak forests on the hills west of Batna. 


ALAUDA MAGNA. 

The palce form of the Crested Lark is a common bird from 
the coast to Biskra, becoming more numerous, perhaps, soutb 
of Constantine. 
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There are two races of A. cristata, a grey one and a rufous 
one. The grey race (A. cristata) appears to be pretty con- 
stant in colour, but, on an average, seems to become slightly 
smaller as it ranges eastwards. It breeds throughout Central 
and Southern Europe south of the British Channel and the 
Baltic, through Asia Minor, Persia, and Sind into India. 
The rufous race is much more variable in colour, and may, 
for the sake of convenience, be divided into three forms, con- 
nected together by intermediate examples. A. isabellina is 
the extreme desert-form, which has only hitherto been re- 
corded from the desert regions of Northern Africa. A 
slightly less rufous form, A. magna, is found throughout 
North Africa, Sind, and Turkestan into Mongolia; whilst 
in North and West China A. leantungensis, a redder and 
browner bird, occurs. Among the Algerian birds there are 
some which have the bill varying from ‘9 to 1 inch, instead 
of from °68 to ‘81 inch. This form has been named A. ma- 
crorhyncha by Canon Tristram. The variation in the plumage 
of the Crested Larks appears to be purely a case of protective 
colouring, and is in no way connected with latitude or longi- 
tude, but simply owing to the nature of the country on which 
the birds are found. 


MELANOCORYPHA CALANDRA. 

The Calandra Lark is a common and conspicuous species, 
especially in all cultivated districts south of Constantine. 
We did not observe this bird either in El Kantara or Biskra. 


MIRAFRA DESERTI. 

It was not until we reached El Kantara that we met with 
the Desert-Lark. It is also common at Biskra. This bird 
must be one of the few early breeders ; for we got the young, 
strong upon the wing, at Biskra. At El Kantara they did 
not appear to be so early. The young of this species is 
exactly like its parents; but the rich sandy colours are more 
intense, and the margins of the quill- and tail-feathers 
broader—diffcrences, however, that simply owe their origin 
to the new state of the feathers. One of my young specimens 
is remarkably pale on the back and underparts. 
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The Desert-Larks, which, owing to their highly devcloped 
first primary and richly coloured under surface of the wing, 
I place in the genus Mirafra, exhibit another proof of the 
mutability of species. We have two very distinct races of 
the Desert-Lark, which, were it not for the fact that they are 
united by an unbroken series of intermediate forms, would 
rank as two excellent species. In the far east we find a grey- 
backed bird, of which the richly rufous bird of Northern 
Africa is the western representative. Thus, from Egypt, west 
to Algeria and Morocco, an intermediate form and M. deserti 
(Licht.) are found, whilst from Egypt east to Kashmir and 
India an intermediate form and M. phenicuroides, Blyth, are 
found, the latter subspecies being also again conspecific with 
the M. phenicurus of Franklin, a bird confined to Central and 
Southern India. 


EMBERIZA SAHARÆ. 


We did not meet with the House-Bunting until we reached 
the oases of El Kantara and Biskra, There it was very com- 
mon, and certainly one of the tamest birds I ever met with. 
Our little bright-eyed Robin is by no means equal to the 
House-Bunting in familiarity. We repeatedly saw them enter 
the Arab houses; and, in fact, they were so tame that Mr. 
Elwes endeavoured to catch them in his butterfly-net ! 

This is a very variable species. The skins which I obtained 
have very obscure centres to the feathers of the back. A 
skin obtained by Canon Tristram at Berroughuia, in De- 
cember, has the dark centres much more developed, but in 
general coloration resembles other Algerian skins, and might 
almost be considered an intermediate form between this 
species and E. striolata. The latter form is much greyer in 
colour, and the spots on the back are much more developed, 
than in E. sahare. This form ranges from Nubia and Pales- 
tine to North-west India. In Abyssinia a third supposed 
species is found, with the black centres to the feathers greatly 
developed on the back and wing-coverts, and the chestnut 
margins to the quills very rich in colour, extending across 
the inner web of the primaries and across both webs of the 
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secondaries, except at the tips. It is impossible to tell with- 
out a larger series whether either of these birds is speci- 
fically distinct. 

We failed to note the great differences of habits which are 
said to occur between these two birds, E. sahare and E. stri- 
olata. Mr. Elwes met with this pretty little bird amongst the 
rocks, away from the dwellings of men, but still tame and 
trustful as ever. My observations of the habits of this specics 
agree very closely with the capital account of the habits of 
E. striolata as observed by Mr. Hume in Rajpootana, and 
communicated by him to ‘ The Ibis’ for 1870 (p. 399). 


EMBERIZA CIA. 
We found the Meadow-Bunting in the Djebel Aurës, both 
near Oued Taga and in the cedar-range west of Batna. 


EMBERIZA MILIARIA. 

From the coast to Batna, in all cultivated districts and 
where there is sufficient vegetation to afford it cover, the 
Common Bunting was certainly the commonest bird we met. 
From Batna its numbers decrease, and we never met with it 
in El Kantara or Biskra. 


PASSER DOMESTICUS. 
The Domestic Sparrow is common everywhere in the towns 
and villages. 


PASSER HISPANIOLENSIS. 

The above remark equally applies to the Spanish Sparrow : 
but it is not, perhaps, so abundant. TI also noticed it further 
in the wilderness, away from man’s habitation; and, what is 
worthy of remark, its nest, when built in trees, is far better 
made than the Domestic Sparrow’s. Their notes are precisely 
similar. 


FRINGILLA CŒLEBS. 

We only met with the Common Chaffinch with absolute 
certainty in the neighbourhood of Philippeville, where it is 
rather common in the cork woods. 


FRINGILLA SPODIOGENA. 
The Algerian Chaffinch we only found in the upland 
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forests, the districts round Batna and Lambessa. The note 
of this bird is quite different to that of the English spccies, 
and very closely resembles that of the Domestic Sparrow. 
Its song, too, is different. Otherwise the habits of the two 
birds are very much alike; and the nests are built in precisely 
similar situations. I found a nest of this bird scarcely com- 
pleted 6n the 12th of May, in the evergreen-oak forests above 
Lambessa. It was in a small evergreen oak, about ten feet 
from the ground, in a small fork, and almost buried in the 
lichens which cover the timber so richly here. It is made of 
lichens, shcep’s wool, and vegetable down, with a few rootlets 
and bents, and lined with the feathers of the Barbary Par- 
tridge. This bird does not make so compact a nest as 
our Chaffinch; yet still it is well made, and the power of 
mimicry displayed by the parent is not small, her nest 
being undistinguishable from its surroundings. At the nest 
her actions are just like those of her congener, flying round 
and round and exhibiting the greatest anxicty for her treasure. 
The Algerian Chaffinch has two near allies in the Azores, 
Madeira, and Canary Islands, viz. F. tintillon and F. moreleti. 
It is, however, always to be distinguished from them by its 
smaller beak and pink underparts, which in those species are 
pinkish buff. On the African continent, so far as I can de- 
termine, no intermediate forms occur; but in the islands a 
perfect series from F. tintillon to F. moreleti may be obtained. 
The blue-backed birds always have a greater amount of blue 
on the sides of the breast and flanks. Dresser’s statement 
that the female of F. spodiogena is “ undistinguishable from 
the female of Fringilla celebs ” is incorrect. It may always 
be distinguished by the much greycr tone of colour pervading 
the whole plumage, by the whitc outer margins to the secon- 
daries, which in /. celebs are yellowish green, by the greater 
amount of white on the tail-fcathers, by its larger beak, and 
by its generally larger size. From the English Chaffinch (F. 
celebs) the male Algerian Chaffinch may easily be distin- 
guished by its green instead of reddish-brown mantle. 
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FRINGILLA CHLORIS. 
The Greenfinch is very common in the valley below Con- 
stantine. 


FRINGILLA HORTULANUS. 
The Serin Finch is fairly common in the oases of El Kan- 
tara and Biskra. e 


LINOTA LINARIA. 
We found the Brown Linnet very common on the open 
ground on the hills above Lambessa. 


CARDUELIS ELEGANS. 

We met with the Goldfinch near El Guerrah; at Oued 
Taga, at an elevation of 4000 feet, it was very common in 
gardens, and also in the oases of El Kantara and Biskra. 


CoccoTHRAUSTES VULGARIS. 
We met with a few pairs of Hawfinches in the evergreen- 
oak forests above Lambessa. 


GARRULUS CERVICALIS. 

We once or twice saw the Algerian Black-headed Jay on 
our way between Oued Taga and Lambessa, and also in the 
cedar forests west of Batna. Jays are proverbially shy; but 
the present species seems even more able to take care of his 
skin than the inhabitants of our own game-coverts at home. 
All we got was a hurried glimpse of them as they flitted off 
through the trees far out of gunshot. 


Corvus MONEDULA. 

The Jackdaw is a common inhabitant of the rocks at Con- 
stantine; and I observed it more rarely in the cedar-range 
west of Batna. 


CORVUS TINGITANUS. 

After we left Constantine we met with Irby’s Raven wher- 
ever we went. In the most barren and arid districts it was 
our roadside companion, either in pairs or small flocks. In 
a low range of rocks west of Batna are a great many nests 
that probably belong to this species. 
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PYRRHOCORAX i 

We saw a great number of Choughs in the Djebel Aurës, 
both near Oued Taga and in the cedar-range, but failed to 
identify the species. 


COLUMBA LIVIA. 
The Rock-Dove we found everywhere in rocky districts, no 
matter how sterile the country around. 


COLUMBA PALUMBUS. 

I saw a single specimen of this bird in a wooded ravine 
below Djebel Mahmel, near Oued Taga; but Mr. Elwes saw 
several examples in the cedar-range and at Lambessa. 


TURTUR AURITUS. 

We found the Common Turtle Dove numerous in the oases 
of El Kantara and Biskra, where it frequents the tops of the 
palm-trees. I also observed it in flocks at Biskra. It is also 
found near Batna and Lambessa. A specimen I shot at the 
latter place is much paler than the ordinary run of specimens 
of 7. auritus. We met with this bird crossing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the 16th of May. 

We were sorely led astray by the remarks in Dresser’s 
‘Birds of Europe’ respecting the habits and migrations of 
this bird. So much do the habits of the present species 
resemble those of the Egyptian Turtle Dove, Turtur senega- 
lensis, that we confused the two birds together. Like the 
Egyptian Turtle Dove, it frequents the palm trees, almost 
every date-palm containing a few birds, and is quite tame, and 
associates freely with other species. According to Dresser 
the Common Turtle Dove is asummer visitant to North-west 
Africa; but the birds we met with had every appearance of 
being resident. 


COTURNIX COMMUNIS. 

The Quail is pretty generally distributed throughout the 
cultivated districts. A specimen flew on board when we were 
at sea (27th of April). 


CACCABIS PETROSA. 
The Barbary Partridge is a very common bird in the 
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mountain-districts. We met with it throughout all parts of 
the Djebel Aurès we visited. It affects the wooded portions 
of the hills equally as much as the bare and rocky ones; and 
its low hoarse cry, cawee-cawee, was repeatedly heard from 
the barley-fields too. At Oued Taga the Arab boys found 
us a couple of nests of this species, the one containing seven, 
the other six eggs. They were situated on the rocky hill- 
sides. One was under a tuft of grass half hidden by a rock, 
the other under a thick juniper bush. The nest is but a 
very slight structure, merely a hollow scratched in the 
ground and lined with a few bits of herbage. At that date, 
2nd of June, the birds had not begun to sit. 


CICONIA ALBA. 

We found the White Stork most common near Constantine. 
It becomes much rarer southwards. At Batna a pair of birds 
had built their nest on a tall chimney-stack, and on the 11th 
of June incubation was certainly in progress. 


TOTANUS STAGNATILIS. 
Mr. Elwes shot a fine specimen of the Marsh-Sandpiper 
from a little pool in the oasis of El Outaia. 


CHARADRIUS CURONICUS. 

I shot a single example of the Little Ringed Plover in the 
fast-drying-up bed of the Oued Biskra at Biskra. Many 
pairs of these birds were on the ground, where it appeared 
they were about to breed. 


RALLUS MINUTUS. 

I shot one example of the Little Crake from a small pool 
at Biskra, where it evidently breeds. I at first took this bird 
to be Baillon’s Crake (R. bailloni), from the white markings 
it exhibits on the back ; but Canon Tristram assures me that 
the infallible distinction between the two species lies in the 
outer web of the first primary, which in A. minutus is brown, 
and in R. bailloni invariably white. 


Popicres ? 
At Biskra I shot at and wounded a large Grebe, but un- 
fortunately failed to secure it. 
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Meagre as the above notes certainly are, still they will, I 
trust, in some measure supplement the paper by Taczanowski 
published in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie’ 1870, and also 
the papers of Salvin, Tristram, and other workers in the field 
of Algerian ornithology, which have from time to time ap- 
peared in the present Journal. In my opinion much good 
work remains to be done in the Aurés mountains, and also in 
the country round Biskra. Travelling is comparatively easy, 
and, in spite of sundry dark rumours to the contrary, the 
country is safe, with due precautions. So easily accessible 
as Algeria is from England, the wonder is that so few of our 
ornithologists have devoted their energies to a study of its 
bird-life, which exists in such great variety and under such 
varied and peculiar conditions. 


XLII.— Notes on a ‘Catalogue of the Accipitres in the 
British Museum’ by R. Bowdler Sharpe (1874). By J. 
H. Gurney. 

[Continued from p. 452. | 


In my last paper, at p. 438, I referred to a female speci- 
men of Falco barbarus in the British Museum as determined 
by Mr. Howard Saunders, who has since informed me that 
its sex was ascertained by a careful naturalist at Granada, 
also that he agrees with my identification of the species, and 
that the label “ Falco communis” was not attached to the 
skin by him. 

There remains but one group of Falcons for our con- 
sideration, the subgenus Hierofalco, which, as I have already 
withdrawn from it the Saker and Mexican Falcons included 
in it by Mr. Sharpe*, I shall treat as consisting of the 
Arctic Falcons only. 

One of these, the dark Falcon of Labrador, which was 
obtained in that country by Audubon, who figured it under 
the name of Falco labradora +, is referred to in Mr. Sharpe’s 


* Vide supra, p. 443. 
t Vide Birds of America, pl. 196. 


